MEMORANDUM  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF  INTEREST  TO  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

issued  by  the 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
2111  Florida  Avenue,  N,  W. 

Washington  8,  D.  C. 


Washington  Letter  No.  5U  May  18,  19U8 


We  suggest  that  you: 

SUPPORT 

Three  year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  -  House  and  Senate. 

Japanese  American  Claims  Bill,  H,  R.  3999  -  Senate. 

Equality  of  Naturalization,  H.  R.  500U  -  House  and  Senate. 

Membership  in  World  Health  Organization,  S.  J.  Res.  98  -  House. 

Admission  of  Displaced  Persons  -  House  and  Senate. 

OPPOSE 

Peacetime  draft  and  UMT  -  House  and  Senate. 

The  Dolliver  Bill,  H.  R.  2286,  requiring  applicants  for  citizenship  to  swear  to 
bear  arms  if  required  -  House. 

WRITE 

Ask  your  Congressman  for  copies  of: 

1.  Hearings  on  revision  of  the  United  Nations,  by  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

2.  Hearings  on  Selective  Service  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

These  merit  your  careful  study.  We  hope  to  issue  a  special  supplement  on  the 
United  Nations  hearings  when  the  printed  copies  are  available. 

There  is  being  sent  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  Statement  by  former  Ambass¬ 
ador  Joseph  C.  Grew  on  equality  of  immigration  and  naturalization;  also,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  National  Council  Against  Conscription,  '^e  Dare  Not  Risk  Another  Arn^ 
Mistake.** 


CONSCRIPTION  BILLS  DUE  FOR  VOTE  SOON 

On  May  11,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  approved  by  7  to  2  the  Gurney  bill  (S.2655) 
calling  for  limited  UMT  and  limited  Selective  Service.  Latest  indications  are  that  Senate 
debate  on  this  bill  may  begin  within  the  next  ten  days.  Provisions  of  the  Gurney  bill  are 
discussed  on  pages  2  and  3. 

On  May  3>  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  out  the  Andrews  bill  (H.  R.  6U01)  by 
a  vote  of  28  to  5.  Provisions  of  this  draft  bill  were  reviewed  in  FCNL  Letter  No.  $3.  The 
bill  is  scheduled  for  Rules  Committee  consideration  beginning  on  May  18,  and  may  be 
reported  out  for  House  debate  in  a  few  days. 

Opposition  is  expected  in  the  Senate  and  House  on  the  issues  of  segregation,  drafting  of 
teen-agers,  inclusion  of  UMT  and  Selective  Service  in  one  bill,  and  lack  of  adequate  moral 
safeguards  for  younger  conscriptees.  The  outlook  for  possible  defeat  of  UMT  is  fairly 
good  in  the  House;  there  seems  little  chance  that  the  Congress  will  vote  down  some  form 
of  a  peacetime  draft. 

While  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  do  not  like  a  peacetime  draft,  do  not  trust  the  Army 
figures  and  requests,  and  are  concerned  about  the  increasing  control  of  the  militaury  over 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  yet  most  of  them  are  unwilling  to  vote  against  it  idien  they 
are  uncertain  what  turn  of  affairs  might  take  place  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  report  of  the  conversations  between  Ambassador  Bedell  Smith  and  Molotov  as  released  by 
the  Russians,  the  early  hopes  aroused  around  the  world  at  one  possible  turn  for  the 
better  in  Russian-American  relations,  the  coolness  with  which  their  publication  was 
received  by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  •—  these  events  have  left 
Congress  confused  and  pessimistic.  It  is  tragic  beyond  words  that  our  Government  has  not 
seized  more  vigorously  upon  this  opportunity  to  state  its  own  terms  for  further 
negotiations. 

The  May  l8th  newspapers  carry  the  story  that  Prime  Minister  Stalin  has  indicated  the 
willingness  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  points  made  in  an  "open  letter" 
by  Henry  A,  Wallace  which  included: 

",  .  .a  general  reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons;  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  question  of  evacuation  of 
troops  from  these  countries;  evacuation  of  troops  from  China  and  Korea;  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  individual  countries  and  noninterference  in  their  domestic 
affairs;  the  inadmissibility  of  military  bases  in  members  countries  of  the  United 
Nations;  world  development  of  international  trade  excluding  any  sort  of  discrimi¬ 
nation;  in  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  assistance  to  and  economic  restora¬ 
tion  of  countries  which  suffered  from  the  war;  defense  of  democracy  and  insuring 
of  civil  rights  in  all  countries;  and  so  on." 

The  difficulties  of  securing  agreements  with  Russia  on  a  basis  that  will  contribute  to 
peace  are  enormous,  but  the  alternative  of  an  all-out  arms  race  with  increasing  probabil¬ 
ity  of  war  is  catastrophic.  The  suspension  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  marks  a  continued  impasse  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The 
United  States  Government  has  not  pressed  hard  for  discussions  on  control  of  all  armaments, 
and  this  we  urge  it  to  do  now, 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  GURNEY  DRAFT  AND  U  M  T  BILL  -  S.  2655 


Authorized  strength  - 
krray 

Navy  and  Marines 
Air  Force 

TOTAL 

(♦Limited  to  588,000 


On  Active  Duty 

790,000 

666,882 

U53,000 

1,909,882 

in  fiscal  year  19U9) 


One-Year  Trainees 

110,000 

36,000 

15,000 

161,000 


Total 

900,000 

♦702,882 

U68,QQQ 

2,070,882 


Active  duty  strengths  exclude  officer  candidates  and  reserves  on  active  duty  for  training 
only.  Above  total  of  2,070,882  compares  with  2,005,882  regular  service  strength  provided 
in  the  Andrews  bill  (H.  R.  6U01),  and  l,Ult6,000  now  in  armed  forces. 


Registration  -  All  males,  including  aliens,  between  18  and  25  inclusive. 

Liability  of  l8-year-olds  -  One  year  service  in  the  regular  armed  services,  to  be 
followed  by  four  years  in  organized  reserves  or  six  years  in  unorganized  reserves.  Boys 
cannot  be  "permanently"  stationed  outside  continental  United  States,  and  may  volunteer  for 
service  instead  of  being  drafted. 

Liability  of  19-25  year  olds  -  Two  years’  service,  followed  by  either  (1)  a  third  year 
of  service,  or  (2)  two  years’  service  in  organized  reserve  unit,  or  (3)  five  years' 
service  in  unorganized  reserves.  Men  cannot  volunteer  for  two  years’  service;  minimum 
Army  volunteer  enlistment  is  now  three  years. 


Special  liability  of  doctors,  etc,  -  Doctors,  dentists  and  "allied  special  categories" 
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»  may  be  drafted  up  to  age  h$  for  two  years'  service  if  this  would  not  jeopardize  the  health 
of  their  communities. 

Discrimination  -  The  bill  states:  "In  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  and  service 
under  this  Act,  and  in  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  person  on  account  of  race  or  color."  Negro 
spokesmen  claim  this  is  insufficient.  Courts  have  held  that  "segregation"  is  not 
"discrimination."  Further,  Selective  Service  officials  point  out  that  Negroes  and  whites 
can  be  "selected"  —  that  is,  registered  —  without  discrimination,  yet  the  Army  or  Navy 
can  specify  quotas  of  Negroes  and  whites  to  be  inducted.  Southern  senators,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  the  wording  does  not  give  enough  protection  against  possible  mixing  of  races, 
and  have  announced  that  they  will  carry  the  issue  to  the  Senate  floor  with  determination 
to  write  in  a  segregation  amendment. 

Exemptions  -  (1)  Personnel  on  active  duty  in  armed  forces;  (2)  veterans  of  more  than  18 

months '  active  service  between  September  16,  19U0  and  enactment  of  this  bill;  (3)  veter¬ 
ans  with  more  than  90  days'  active  service  between  December  7,  19Ul  and  September  2,  19li5; 
(ij.)  veterans  with  more  than  90  days'  active  duty  between  September  16,  19U0  and  enactment 
0  date,  if  they  are  members  of  an  organized  reserve  unit;  (5)  those  who  complete  three 
years  or  more  of  active  duty  after  effective  date  of  this  bill;  (7)  men  taken  into  or¬ 
ganized  reserves  after  passage'  of  the  Act,  but  before  becoming  18§  years  old;  (8) 
ministers  and  ministerial  students. 

Deferments  -  (1)  ROTC  and  certain  other  military  students  and  cadets;  (2)  state  and 

l^ederal  elective  officials;  (3)  essential  workers  and  technical  students;  (U)  persons 
with  dependents;  (5)  married  men;  (6)  physically  and  mentally  unfit;  (7)  high  school 
students  until  graduation,  attaining  age  of  20,  or  failing  in  studies;  (8)  college 
«  students,  until  end  of  school  year  or  failing  in  studies. 

Conscientious  objectors  -  Defined  as  those  opposed  to  participation  in  war  because  of 
"religious  training  and  belief"  leading  to  "a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving 
duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation";  but  this  does  not  include 
"essentially  political,  sociological  or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal  moral 
code."  GO'S  are  to  be  assigned  to  "work  of  national  importance  under  immediate  civilian 
direction."  Significantly,  the  final  bill  eliminates  certain  earlier  provisions  that 
GO'S  receive  pay  and  dependency  benefits,  although  they  still  are  eligible  for  death  and 
^  disability  payments.  Senate  Committee  considers  CO  status  a  "privilege,"  which  will  be 

taken  away  from  recalcitrant  GO'S,  who  will  then  be  reclassified  for  noncombatant  duties 

in  the  regular  armed  forces.  This  means  that  the  provisions  are  less  adequate  even  than 
in  the  19U0  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act. 

Penalties  -  Any  person  "who  knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  registration  or  service  in  the  armed  forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
or  of  said  rules,  regulations,  or  directions  ...  or  yiho  shall  knowingly  hinder  or  inter¬ 
fere  or  attempt  to  do  so  in  any  way,  by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise,  with  the  admini- 

0  stration  of  this  Act  or  the  rules  or  regulations  .  .  ."  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment 

up  to  five  years,  fine  up  to  $10,000  or  both. 

}  Control  of  industry  -  The  President  is  given  the  power  to  force  industry  to  give 

priority  to  military  orders;  fix  reasonable  prices;  take  over  and  operate  non-complying 
firms;  punish  non-cooperating  officers  by  three  years  in  jaiil,  $50,000  fine,  or  both. 

Termination  date  -  The  bill  takes  effect  immediately  on  enactment,  and  carries  a  ter- 
mination  date  of  five  years  after  enactment,  except  that  service  terms  must  be  completed. 
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DISPLACED  PERSONS 


The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  begin  debate  this  week  on  the  unsatisfactory  Wiley  bill  ’ 

(S.  22U2) ,  which  provides  for  entrance  of  100,000  displaced  persons  during  a  two-year  I 

period  with  no  carry-over  from  the  first  year  and  with  strict  preferences  for  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  certain  nationalities.  To  be  eligible  for  immigration,  refugees  must 
have  been  in  refugee  camps  before  December  22,  19U5.  Amendments  have  been  offered  by 
Senators  Ferguson,  Cooper,  Smith,  Saltonstall,  and  Morse  vdiich  would  greatly  improve  the 
bill  as  to  numbers  and  eligibility  and  extending  the  date  of  eligibility  until  April  21, 

19h7.  Senators  McGrath  and  Hatch  introduced  a  bill  to  admit  200,000  displaced  persons 
over  a  two-year  period  with  a  minimum  of  administrative  limitations. 


In  the  House,  the  Fellows  bill  (H.  R.  6396)  has  not  been  given  the  green  light  yet  by  the 
House  Republican  Steering  Committee,  where  Majority  Leader  Charles  A,  Halleck  of  Indiana 
is  reported  to  oppose  displaced  persons  legislation.  Speaker  Martin  indicated  his 
personal  support,  but  decision  was  reached  to  poll  the  House  to  see  if  passage  were 
assured  before  further  action.  The  Fellows  bill  would  auimit  200,000  refugees  who  were  in 
camps  before  April  21,  19U7>  but  future  immigration  quotas  would  be  mortgaged  up  to  $0% 
by  those  coming  in. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  announced  May  12  that 
Britain  had  admitted  h6,685  refugees  since  July  1,  19U7;  Belgium,  17,000;  France, 
16,500;  Canada,  nearly  1U,000;  and  the  United  States  about  13,500. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEIffiNTS 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  15  to  9  on  May  Hi  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  for  one  year  beyond  June  12  and  to  cut  back  the  President's  tariff  making 
powers,  instead  of  a  three-year  extension  without  serious  changes  which  the  President 
asked  for.  This  was  a  straight  party  vote  with  the  Republican  members  voting  for  the 
changes  and  the  Democrats  voting  for  the  three  year  extension.  This  action  followed  a 
week's  closed  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Congressman  Bertrand  W.  Gearhart 
of  California. 


Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton  of  North  Carolina,  ranking  Democrat,  said  that  the 
Republican  proposal  "seems  to  be  the  method  of  the  opponents  for  killing  the  program 
without  accepting  direct  responsibility  for  its  death.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  the  effect  of  the  Gearhart  bill  would  be  to  cut  the  head  and  heart  out  of  the 
program,  or  whether  it  merely  amputates  its  arms  and  legs,"  Under  the  proposed  bill  the 
President  would  have  to  submit  tariff  items  to  an  independent  Tariff  Commission  who  would 
advise  the  President  how  far  he  could  go  in  lowering  or  raising  each  item.  If  the  trade 
agreement  did  not  square  with  the  Commission  recommendations.  Congress  could  then  block 
the  agreement  by  passing  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  through  both  Houses  with¬ 
in  60  days.  This  would  be  a  long  step  backward  to  the  old  tariff  log-rolling  days,  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  progress  made  in  tariff  agreements  over  the  last  15  years,  and 
would  handicap  the  desired  economic  effect  of  the  recovery  programs  voted  by  this  Congress. 


EQUALITY  OF  NATURALIZATION 

The  Judd  bill  (H.  R,  500U)  for  equality  of  naturalization  and  immigration  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Fellows  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  but  has 
not  yet  been  reported  out.  A  favorable  report  is  anticipated,  but  it  may  be  lost  in 
the  final  rush  of  legislation. 

E,  Raymond  Wilson,  George  Loft,  and  C.  Lloyd  Bailey 
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DRAFT  BILLS  DELAYED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 


May  20,  19U8 


V  » 


The  House  Rules  Committee  is  making  a  searching  and  critical  study  of  the  Andrev/s 
draft  bill  (l!,R,  6I4OI)  -which  may  continue  for  another  week  before  tne  bill  goes  to 
the  House  floor. 

In  the  Senate,  beginning  of  floor  debate  on  the  Gurney  bill  (S.  265^)  is  being  de¬ 
layed  by  disagreement  among  Senate  leadei's  over  including  ITMT  and  Selective  Service 
in  one  bill,  and  the  demand  of  Southern  Senators  for  a  strong  segregation  clause. 


These  delays  give  more  time  for  sending  in  letters  and  wires  opposing  conscription, 
VroU’T  YOU  AGAIN  YiRITE  your  ovm  Congressman  and  Senators  and  these  other  key  leaders 
Sen.  Robei't  A,  Taft,  Sen,  Arthur  H.  Varidenberg,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C,;  Ren.  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.C.  \<cp*t  you  also  urge  o-thers,  who  have  not  yet  vrritten,  to  state  their  ooposi- 
tion  to  the  draft  and  militai-ism?  Letters  should  be  sFiort,  clear,  thoughtful. 


- 
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This  is  what  UNiVlRSAl  MiUTARY  TRAilliNe 
wpuid  tost  IVIRY  year: 

Six  months'  training . $1,750,000,000 

Estimate  by  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  UMT, 

National  Guard . 694,000,000 

Estimate  of  the  additional  cost  of  an  enlarged  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  under  UMT,  based  on  $765,000,000 
figure  of  the  President’s  Commission.  (1940  cost 
ot  National  Guard  without  UMT— $71,000,000.) 

National  Guard  enlistment  is  one  "alternative” 

|to  a  second  six  months  of  training. 

Organixed  Reserve .  400,000,000 

Estimate  by  the  President’s  Commission  of  an 
expanded  program  under  UMT.  Enlistment  in 
the  Reserve  for  six  years  is  a  second  "alternative.’’ 
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European  Recovery  $5,000,000,000 


PER  YEAR 


EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM/  largely 
financed  by  the  United  States,  is  essential  If  European 
nation^M|d^^^the  war,  are  to  rebuild  their  Industries  and 
their  ci^^HB^i^^^^^heels  turning  again,  so  that  their 
people  nnlB«|I^^H^melves.  I 

There  are^^^^^  things  we  could  do  about  Europe.  One  1 
would  be  to  give  only  enough  f^^^nd  money  to  keep  the 
Europeans  alive — but  not  work  hard  and 

restore  their  economies.  TnH^^QMj^^^Bfor  years,  and 
things  would  get  worse,  not  better/^^^^r 
The  other  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
abandon  Europe  to  her  fate.  That  would  mean  anarcl^M^^B^^ 
hunger,  and  soon  a  Communist  Europe.  , 

A  European  Recovery  Program  will  require  help  from  the 
United  States  totalling  more  than  $15,000,000,000  during  ^ 
the  next  four  years. 

A  European  Recovery  Program  is  essential  to  , 
Eliminate  the  hunger  and  despair  on  which  Com¬ 
munism  thrives 
Restore  o  Productive  Europe 
Build  World  Peace 

« 

But  .  .  . 

Con  the  United  States  ofFord  such  on  expenditure 
and  Universal  Military  Training? 

Can  American  taxpayers  add  $11,000,000,000  to 
the  U.  S.  budget  next  year? 

:  Thii  leaflet  doe,  not  have  tpaee  ta  diMu,,  THE  Eorooean  Reoovrry  Prooraai  nn,  onder  diKHt- 
aion  undrr  the  mare  aaaular  naaie  a(  the  "MarthaM  Plan,”  axcaat  ta  abaerve  that  the  lanaine 
peace-aiakinf  value  af  lueh  a  protKam  will  be  draitically  impaired  if  au,ta,tion,  for  it,  u,a  a,  a 
political  weapon  are  adapted. 


United  Nations 


$25,000,000 


Look  at  that  figure  carefully.  The  total  budget 

,  of  the  United  Nations,  the  world's  official  hope  for 
world  order  and  peace,  was  only  25  million — not  billion — 
dollars  in  1947.  That  figure  is  not  for  the  United  States  alone, 
but  for  aH  the  fifty-four  nations  that  are  members  of  the  UN. 

Against  that  figure  place  the  five  billion  dollars  that  our 
brasshats  want  us  to  spend  for  Universal  Military  Training 
alone.  Or  the  ten  billion  dollars  we  are  already  spending, 
every  year,  for  the  other  army,  navy,  and  air  force  purposes. 

The  United  States  spent  two  hundred  times  as  much  to 
develop  the  atomic  bomb  as  it  is  now  putting  into  the  de- 


^of  peace  through  the  United  Nations! 


I^r  every  nations  on  the  United 

Nations  budget— United  <4i^^^^uld  spend 
$148  on  UMT  alone! 


Where  can  we  best  afford  fo  put  our  money:  info  an 
obsolete  method  of  preparing  tor  war,  or  Into 
methods  for  building  universal  peace? 


Education 


$2,638,665,908 


Look  at  that  figure,  too.  it  represents  the  total 

I  spent  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  on  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  school  year  1944-45.  Add  another  billion 
and  you  will  have  taken  care  of  all  higher  education  costs  as 
well,  public  and  private. 

Many  sections  of  the  country  are  badly  in  need  of  better 
school  facilities,  and  thousands  of  teachers  have  left  that 
profession  because  of  inadequate  pay  scales.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  asked  to  add  to  the  budget  for  Universal  Military 
Training  for  a  million  boys  a  year  more  than  we  spend  in  the 
same  time  to  educate  23  million  boys  and  girls! 

Education  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
What  would  Americans  think  of  a  country — another  country 
— that  spent  more  to  train  its  youth  to  fight  than  to 
teach  them  to  live? 


And  here  are  some  current  federal  appropriations: 

Public  Health  Services . $192,348,100 

Social  Security . 628,697,500 

International  Refugee  Organiiation .  71,024,900 
International  Labor  Organization  . .  521,696 

A  strong  Ameri^^t  for  world  leadership,  needs 
healthy,  educated  citizens  ^Jfot  counterparts  of 
goose~stepping  Nazi  youth  oJ^ades!  ^ 
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The  first  argument  is  obviously  wishful  thinking.  (If  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the  United  States  does  not 
"frighten"  Russia,  the  sight  of  a  million  teen-age  boys  drilling  with 
rifles  obviously  will  not.)  This  is  particularly  true  since  sheer  numbers 
of  men  is  the  one  field  in  which  Russia  certainly  can  outstrip  the  U.  S. 

The  second  point  is  of  much  greater  importance.  The  military  mind 
discounts  the  chances  for  world  peace,  and  concerns  itself  always  with 
preparation  for  war.  If  that  point  of  view  becomes  general,  both  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  will  be  lost. 

If  another  war  comes,  say  all  the  scientists.  Western  civilization  is 
certain  to  be  virtually  destroyed.  There  is  no  defense  against  atomic 
bombs  and  germs.  If  Americans  lose  faith  in  peace  and  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  belief  that  another  war  is  inevitable,  and  try  to  prepare 
for  it,  we  shall  have  such  costs  as  will  make  the  five  billion  dollars  a 
trifle.  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,^  writing  from  that  point  of  view, 
speak  of  a  "sub-European  standard  of  living,"  of  an  annual  "defense" 
budget  of  50  billion  dollars,  and  of  regimentation  and  controls  as  com¬ 
plete  as  those  America  watched  in  horror  in  Germany  and  Russia. 
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So . .  .You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice . . . 

$5,000,000,000  for  Universal  Military  Training,  added  sus¬ 
picion  and  tension,  a  speeded  up  armaments  race,  and 
perhaps  a  world-destroying  war 

or 

Aid  to  Europe  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  generous  spirit — 
demonstrations  of  the  way  in  which  democracy  should 
work — more  help  to  education  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions — and  a  chance  for  world  peace. 

When  you’ve  mode  your  choke,  be  sure  to  do  something  obout  it. 
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Another  Army 
Mistake 
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A  review  exposing  repeated  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  Arnoy  demands  for  "essential"  draft 
legislation — the  labor  draft,  nurses'  draft, 
draft  extension,  and  the  current  proposal 
for  U.  M.  T. 
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Many  civilians,  including  some  Congressmen, 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Army.  'I'he  assertions  by  men  of  high 
military  rank  have  frequently  been  accepted  by 
-veterans,  patriotic,  Congressional,  and  other  civil¬ 
ian  groups  as  authoritative  whereas  those  who 
question  the  judgment  of  the  Army  may  be 
labeled  with  some  derogatory  term. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  a  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  ought  always  to  evaluate  present  Army 
requests  in  the  light  of  the  failure  of  similar 
requests  in  the  past,  the  following  brief  study 
of  War  Department  proposals  and  errors  in 
judgment  is  presented. 

LOUIS  BROMFIELD,  author. 

HARVEY  W.  BROWN,  President,  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists.  . 

DR.  W.  E.  HAM  MAKER,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Denver. 

GEORGE  HARPER,  Eitecutivc  Secretary, 
National  Conference  of  Methodist  Youth. 

DR.  ROBERT  HUTCHINS,  Chancellor  of 
the  University 'of  Chicago. 

DR.  PAUL  N.  LIMBERT,  President  of 
field  College,  Massachusetts. 

RABBI  JULIUS  MARK,  Chairman  of  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Commission,  Central  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Rabbis. 

EMIL  MAZEY,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United 
Autoniobile  Workers,  CIO. 

DR.  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN,  first  bead  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  former  Presideirt 
of  Antioch  College. 

VERNON  NASH,  Vice-President,  United 
World  Federalists. 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  TURCK,  President  of 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

DR.  GILBERT  F.  WHITE,  President  of 
Haverfond  CoHege,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Army  asked  unconditional  control 
of  teen-a^e  boys 

One  of  the  serious  mistakes  made  by  the 
Army  during  the  war  was  the  insistence  on  a 
teen-age  draft  together  with  an  unfulfilled 
promise  to  parents  that  boys  would  be  given 
adequate  training.  The  subsequent  attempt  to 
blame  casualties  on  the  failure  of  the  nation  to 
have  universal  military  training  in  peacetime  is 
unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  record  of  the  actual 
situation. 

In  October,  1942,  Congress  was  asked  to 
lower  the  draft  age  to  18.  7’Ae  United  States 
Neivs  of  March  9,  1945,  stated,  “The  Senate 
wrote  in  a  provision  that  jouths  of  18  and  19 
could  not  be  sent  into  combat  without  receiving 
at  least  a  year’s  training.  That  provision  was 
killed  by  House  and  Senate  conferees  after  they 
were  assured  that  draftees  would  be  given  all 
the  training  necessary^  to  make  good  fighting  men. 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  appealed  to  Congress  ...  to  ‘trust  our 
judgnwnt  and  our  insistence  that  we  fight  only 
witli  properly  trained  units,  to  see  that  each 
soldier  has  adequate  training  before  he  enters 
combat.’  “ 

The  New  York  Times  of  December  9,  1944, 
reported,  “Because  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
peicentage  of  youth  that  are  being  drafted,  the 
Army  has  changed  its  policy  and  is  now  send¬ 
ing  18-year-old  soldiers  overseas  as  infantry  and 
armored  force  replacehients,  Robert  P.  Patter¬ 
son  .  .  .  disclosed  today.’'  The  United  States 
News  of  March  9,  1945,  indicated  that  Patter¬ 
son  also  said  that  in  general  all  men  would  get 
about  8  months’  training  before  going  into 
combat.  The  News  continued,  “Even  then  the 
names  of  18-year-olds  were  showing  up  in  cas¬ 
ualty  lists.  Boys  who  had  been  graduated  from 
high  school  in  June  were  being  reported  killed 
and  wounded  in  December.’’ 

The  Army  had  inducted  approximately  8 
million  men,  of  whom,  according  to  General 
Marshall’s  last  biennial  Report,  only  1,500,000 
'  were  combat  troops.  Two  questions  should  be 
asked:  Why  were  many  men  over  20,  of  whom 
there  were  millions  in  the  Army,  not  used  for 
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combat  duty,  so  that  the  Army  could  keep  faith 
with  parents?  Why  has  the  Army  stated^ 
that  casualties  could  have  been  prevented  if  we 
had  had  U.AI.T.  ?  These  18-year-old  boys 
could  not  have  had  U.M.T.  because  they 
would  not  have  been  old  enough! 

The  attempt  to  put  the  blame  for  casualties 
on  the  absence  of  a  peacetime  draft  law  appears 
to  be  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
to  evade  responsibility  for  their  own  mistakes. 
Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  January  5,  1945,  New 
York  Times  blamed  the  breakthrough  and  the 
resulting  casualties  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
at  least  partly  on  the  War  Department’s 
equipment,  w’hich  in  many  cases  such  as  tanks, 
anti-tank  guns,  mines  and  mining  techniques, 
w'as  inferior  to  the  Germans’.  He  blamed  this 
on  “conservatism  and  traditionalism  in  the 
Army  mind,  complicated  organization  in  the 
War  Department,”  and  on  other  things. 

The  Army  asked  conscription  of  labor 
One  of  the  Army’s  most  flagrant  mistakes  in 
judgment  could  even  be  called  an  attempt  by 
deception  to  get  conscription  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  “On  July  20,  1943,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Management-Labor  Policy 
Committee  study  the  principles  of  national  war 
service  legislation  by  way  of  preparation  should 
such  legislation  become  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Committee, 
composed  of  equal  numbers  representing  labor, 
agricultural  and  industrial  m.anagement,  ex¬ 
pressed  unanimous  opposition  (November  6, 
1943)  to  such  legislation.”* 

Despite  this,  the  War  Department  urged  the 
President  to  ask  Congress  for  a  labor  draft. 
The  President’s  message  to  Congress  was  pre¬ 
sented  January  11,  1945. 

I'he  advocates  of  conscription  of  labor  then 
are  those  who  advocate  peacetime  conscription 
now  and  who  have  consistently  believed  in  the 
principle  of  conscription.  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  in  a  radio  address  February  18,  1945, 
stated  that  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King 

‘  War  Department  pamphlet.  January.  1947. 

’  Hearing.**  on  S.666  before  Senate  Military  Affair.s 
Committee,  78th  Congress. 


joined  him  in  advocating  a  labor  draft.  ^  Robert 
Patterson,  representatives  of  the  American - 
Legion,  Rep.  James  Wadsworth,  Secretary 
Forrestal,  and  Joseph  Grew  all  appeared  before 
Congressional  committees  to  ask  for  a  National 
Labor  Draft.  Senator  Warren  Austin  even 
used  the  current  U.M.T.  argument,  that  this 
is  not  conscription.  He  termed  it  “simply  a 
declaration  of  the  liability  of  all.”  Austin  also 
called  it  “the  noblest  type  of  democratic  demon¬ 
stration.”  He  added  that  the  bill,  which  he 
sponsored,  “came  from  a  committee  of  citizens 
backed  by  the  American  Legion.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Citizens  was  almost  a  duplication  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Universal  Military 
Training  now  in  existence. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committees,  responsive  to  the  wish  of  the  War 
Departm-ent,  the  Legion  and  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee,  approved  the  legislation.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  but  the  Senate  did  not.  All  of 
those  who  recommended  and  who  voted  for  this 
legislation  had  before  them  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

1 )  A  recommendation  against  a  labor 
draft  from  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman 
the  War  Manpower  Comm.ission. 

2)  An  adverse  recommendation  from  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American,  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

3)  Documentation  in  the  hearings  that 
cancellation  of  war  contracts  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  laying  off  of  men. 

4)  A  statement  from  Paul  McNutt  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  had  refused  to  let 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  survey 
manpower  needs  in  plants  operated  by 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

5)  Evidence  of  unemployment  where 
skilled  labor  wanted  jobs.  Evidence 
of  “excess  manpower,  wasted  labor, 
hoarded  labor,  and  enforced  loafing”  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  (reported  in 
May,  1945,  Harpers’) 


The  War  Department,  according  to  John 
Fisher  in  the  May,  1945,  Harpers',  “wanted 
control  over  labor  vested  in  military  hands 
rather  than  the  War  Manpower  Commission." 
He  continued,  “F'urthermore.  they  wanted  to 
write  their  own  ticket  on  future  production 
programs  w'ith  no  more  civilian  interference." 
Fisher  points  out  that  the  Army  tried  to  create 
a  “sense  of  guilt”  at  home  by  telling  of  pro¬ 
duction  shortages.  “Soldiers  were  brought  back 
from  the  German  border  to  tell  4iow  artillery 
shells  had  to  be  rationed ;  and  at  the  same  press 
conference  a  War  Department  bigwig  pled  for 
more  production  to  save  the  boys  dying  over¬ 
seas  .  . 

In  using  such  propaganda  to  get  a  labor 
draft,  military  leaders  claimed  such  a  draft 
would  help  the  morale  of  the  boys  overseas. 
Actually  the  reverse  happened.  Donald  Nelson 
told  the  Mead  Committee,  “We  had  a  call 
from  tlic  Overseas  Branch  of  OWI  saying  that 
recently  rumors  about  a  production  crisis  in  this 
country  lowTred  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and 
raised  the  morale  of  the  enemy.” 

After  the  labor  draft  bill  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  war  had  ended,  Donald  Nelson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board,  wrote 
“Arsenal  of  Democracy.”  In  it  he  described 
the  Arm.y’s  attempts  at  control  over  the  na¬ 
tion's  economy.  He  wrote,-  “The  plain  truth 
was  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘produc¬ 
tion  crisis’.  To  be  sure,  there  were  serious 
problems  in  a  number  of  individual  programs, 
but  similar  problems  had  existed  since  the  start 
of  the  war,  and  would  recur  till  it  ended. 
J'hey  wquld  be  solved,  just  as  all  previous 
production  problems  had  been  solved.  And 
it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  them 
were  due  to  the  Army’s  tendency  to  cut  some 
prc^rams  back  abruptly  and  then  to  reinstate 
some  of  them  with  equal  abruptness.  The 
ballyhoo  campaign  put  on  by  the  military 
people  did  nothing  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
it  did  divert  attention  from  the  Army’s  own 
miscalculations  and  this  may  have  been  one 
reason  why  the  can^paign  was  conducted  with 
so  much  vigor.” 
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“I'o  my  mind,  even  worse  than  this  was  the 
military’s  attempt  to  persuade  the  Arrwrican 
I  people  that  shortages  of  munitions  at  the  front 
were  due  to  production  shortages.  A  very  in¬ 
tensive  campaign  was  conducted  that  summer 
to  create  this  impression  .  .  .  But  the  record 
shows  that  in  not  a  single  instance — after  the 
critical  period  of  1942 — did  an  American  fight¬ 
ing  man  at  the  front  have  to  go  without  muni¬ 
tions  because  of  any  failure  in  production. 
Front-line  shortages  in  the  summer  of  1944 
were  a  question  of  logistics,  and  were  iK)t  due 

*  to  production  shortages.  The  Army’s  delib¬ 
erate  attempt  to  create  a  contrary  impression 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  bits  of  double 
talk  I  ever  heard  of  .  .  .” 

TThe  Army  insists  ©n  Nurses’  Draft 
The  War  Department  was  not  satisfied, 
apparently,  with  asking  a  labor  draft,  when 
there  was  no  need  for  one;  k  also  asked  a  draft 
t  of  nurses  when  there  was  no  need  for  such  a 
draft.  In  December,  1944,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  conducted  consultation  and  study  to  see 
whether  Congress  could  draft  rrurses  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  Thereupon  it  urged  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  make  such  a  recommendation  to 
Congress.’  President  Roosevelt  on  January  6, 
1945,  asked  Congress  for  a  draft  of  nurses,  stat¬ 
us  that  “volunteering  has  not  produced  the 

•  number  of  nurses  required.’’  He  also  said, 
“Active  recruiting  has  been  carried  on  but  the 
net  gain  in  8  months  has  been  only  2,000.” 

The  real  situation,  as  revealed  in  the  House 
hearings,  follows:  Both  Dr.  Harvey  Stone,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Directirrg  Board,  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  Katherine  Densford,  President 
of  the  American  Nurses  Association,  revealed 
I  that  in  late  1943  plans  had  been  made  for  a 
national  voluntary  registration  of  nurses,  and  a 
nation-wide  recruiting  campaign  to  fill  the 
quota  of  50,000  nurses.  Dr.  Stone  said,  “On 
December  5,  1943,  the  Army  found  it  necessary 
to  lower  the  ceiling  of  nurses  to  40,000,  leaving 
i  ©irly  a  balance  of  3,500  to  be  recruited  Vy  June 
30  .  .  .”  Miss  Densford  added,  ’’Accordingly, 

*  House  Military  AflairB  GeainittM  Haariaca 
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the  proposed  registration  of  nurses  was  dropped, 
as  was  the  OWI’s  over-all  public  information 
platt.  T  o  the  consternation  of  everyone,  the 
AVar  Department  advised  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  that  the  total  ceiling  for 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  had  agaiti  been  raise^ 
from  40,000  to  50,000.” 

Despite  the  Army’s  change  of  ceilings  and 
the  consequent  dropping  of  the  recruiting  drive, 
when  the  nurses  of  the  nation  heard  of  the 
new  ceiling  of  50,000  and  the  t>ew  need  for 
nurses  they  volunteered  at  a  rapid  rate.  I'hey 
volunteered  so  rapidly  that  even  while  the 
hearings  on  the  draft  were  being  held  before 
the  House  Committee,  the  Army’s  quota  of 
50,000  was  met.  T'he  Army,  however,  appar¬ 
ently  intent  upon  a  draft,  raised  its  ceiling 
again.  Brig.  Gen.  Smith  on  February  7,  1945, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hearings,  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  testimony  to  say  that  “the  ceiling  is  not 
50,000,  it  is  60,000.”  Rep.  Clason  asked : 
“When  was  that  established?”  General  Smith 
replied,  “It  was  established  yesterday  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Clason  then  commented :  “I'hen  up  until  yes¬ 
terday  it  would  appear  that  this  bill  was  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Army 
needs.”  . 

Despite  such  testimony  and  the  rapid  recrui»’- 
ing  of  nurses,  the  House  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself  accepted  the 
Army’s  statement  and  passed  the  nurses’  draft. 

I'he  Secretary  of  War  on  March  17,  1945, 
wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military- 
Affairs  Committee,  “We  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  additional  nurses  needed  despite  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Surgeon  General  that  in  the  absence  of  legisla¬ 
tion  the  requirements  for  Army  nurses  will  not 
be  filled.” 

'I'he  ^Var  Department  continued  its  pressure 
for  the  draft  despite  testimony  that  male  nurses 
were  being  used  as  soldiers  and  not  as  nurses, 
despite  testimony  on  February  13,  1945,  before 
the  House  Committee  that  “only  308  Negro 
nurses  had  been  taken  in  the  Armed  Forces 
out  of  a  total  of  2,000  eligible  and  willing  to 
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accept  military  service.** 

By  the  time  the  Senate  Committee  had  acted 
and  the  nurses’  draft  was  ready  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Senate,  the  quota  of  60,000  was  so 
nearly  reached  that  the  Senate  decided  not  even 
to  consider  the  matter. 

Not  only  did  the  War  Department  not  need 
a  nurses’  draft,  but  it  appeared  that  the  War 
Departmetit  was  not  interested  in  having  the 
volunteer  system  function.  Rep.  Thomas  E. 
Martin  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
I  tee  said,  “I  am  not  accusing  them  (the  War 
Department)  of  bad  faith,  but  I  cannot  help 
take  note  of  this  fact,  that  the  number  stated  as 
needed  by  the  War  Department  officials  took  a 
jump  at  a  very  psychological  moment  in  these 
proceedings  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to,  and  that  is  the  jumping  up 
and  then  back,  and  then  up  again.  If  that  is 
the  way  they  are  going  to  hand  you  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  need,  you  will  never  be  able  to  meet 
it  on  a  voluntary  basis;  because  of  these  very 
manipulations,  up  and  back,  and  up  again  .  .  . 
the  sort  of  jumping  around  .  .  .  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  voluntary  system  to  function,” 
Army  insisted  on  draft  extension 
When  the  Army  decided  that  it  wanted  an 
extension  of  Selective  Service  after  the  war, 
the  ^Var  Department  began  to  issue  public  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  our  military  strength  by  volunteer 
methods.  For  example.  General  Hershey  told 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  28:  “I'he  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  is  essential  to  the  procurement  of  an 
adequate  number  of  men  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  .  .  .  naval  forces.” 

Actually,  the  contrary  was  true,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  item  in  the  February  2,  1946, 
Neiv  York  Times  about  Captain  G.  R.  Donaho, 
Navy  Director  of  Recruiting  and  Induction: 

“I'he  threatened  end  of  the  draft  in  May, 
he  said,  would  not  affect  its  (the  Navy’s)  man- 
^  power  in-flow  in  the  slightest  degree.  ‘We  do 
not  need  the  draft  either  now  or  in  the  future 
to  recruit  for  the  peacetime  Navy,’  Captain  Don¬ 
aho  said;  He  added  his  belief  that  current 
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Navy  enlistments  were  not  influenced  in  the 
slightest  by  the  threat  of  the  draft.” 

Secretary  of  War  Patterson  on  March  21, 
1946,  in  asking  for  draft  extension,  told  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee:  “The  Army 
will  have,  exclusive  of  officers,  only  800,000 
volunteers  by  July  1,  1946.”  Actually,  the 
Army  got  so  many  enlistments  in  May  (48,136) 
and  June  (62,494)  that  Secretary  Patterson 
announced^  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  draft 
anyone  during  July  and  August. 

On  September  26,  1946,  according  to  an 
A.P.  dispatch  of  that  date  from  Washington, 
the  Army  ordered  the  discharge  of  an  estimated 
300,(X)0  men  six  months  before  their  normal 
release  date.  On  October  1 1  the  Army  an¬ 
nounced  the  cancellation  of  all  draft  calls  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Army  did  not  again 
resort  to  the  draft  and  on  March  3,  1947,  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  asked  Congress  to  let  the  draft 
law  die  on  March  31. 

Cortgress  had  appropriated  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Selective  Service  System  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947  altfrough  rfiere  was  every  indication 
that  the  draft  would  not  be  needed.  Actually, 
Selective  Service  spent  $22,878, (HX)  from  July 
1,  1946,  to  March  31,  1947,  in  order  to  draft 
19,798  men,  at  a  cost  of  $1,155  per  man. 

New  demand  for  conscription 
The  same  people — the  Army,  the  President, 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  CHtizens’  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Universal  Military  Training  arc  again 
asking  for  conscription. 

Some  of  the  same  arguments  are  being  used 
for  compulsory  military  training  as  were  used 
for  draft  extension.  The  Army,  for  example, 
is  reported  to  be  below  strength  because  recruit¬ 
ing  has  fallen  off.  The  New  York  Times  of 
March  21,  1948,  published  figures  showing  that 
the  strength  of  the  Army  had  fallen  to  about 
550,000  instead  of  maintaining  the  authorized 
strength  of  669,(XK). 

These  statements  about  the  fall  in  recruiting 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  the  September  10,  1947,  New  York 
Times: 

"Sm  CoacKaMoaal  Record,  Juae  X,  IMS. 
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“Maj.  Gen,  St.  Clair  Streett,  Chief  of 
the  Army’s  Procurement  Service,  stated 
that  the  Army  was  turning  down  ‘about 
fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  apply  for  enlist¬ 
ment,’  He  pointed  out  that  the  Army  has 
raised  its  requirements  to  a  score  of  80  in 
the  general  classification  test,  whereas  up 
until  last  April  a  score  of  70  was  sufficient.” 
^rhe  score  of  80  is  21  points  more  than  the 
wartime  grade  of  59.  General  Eisenhower  told 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
Spring  of  1946  that  the  grade  had  been  raised 
10  points  from  59  to  69  after  the  war,  and 
during  the  drive  for  draft  extension. 

'I'he  excuse  has  also  been  given  that  the  vol¬ 
unteer  system  would  not  work  for  the  Reserves. 
Yet  without 'any  attractive  inducements,  with  an 
outmoded  reserve  establishment  and  inadequate 
equipment,  the  Organized  Reserves  passed  its 
quota  of  876,000  officers  aiKl  men,  according  to 
the  Netv  York  Times  of  November  5,  1946,  and 
enrolled  more  than  a  million  men. 

Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  September  28,  1947, 
Netv  York  Times  wrote  that  “the  Army’s  Or¬ 
ganized  Reserve  Corps  (ground  and  air)  now 
nun>ber  1,129,288”  volunteers.  He  said,  “The 
Navy’s  Organized  and  Volunteer  Reserve  is 
well  established  with  some  266,000  officers  and 
550,000  enlisted  men.”  He  added,  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  is  increasing  its  strength  steadily 
and  regularly  .  ,  .  The  Guard,  despite  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  Regular  Army,  Regular  Navy, 
Naval  Reserves,  Marines,  etc.,  has  steadily  en¬ 
listed  an  average  of  perhaps  10,000  men  a 
month.” 

The  National  Guard  quota  has  not  yet  been 
reached  but  a  draft  is  not  needed  to  raise  a  few 
100,000  men  when  no  real  consideration  has 
been  given  to  an  effective  volunteer  system. 
A  mistake  in  planning  for  mobilization 
Still  another  military  mistake  which  bears 
specifically  on  the  Army’s  desire  to  put  everyone 
in  a  military  organization,  has  recently  come  to 
light.  Hanson  Baldwin  describes  it  as  follows 
in  his  review  of  “The  U.  S.  Army  in  World 
War  11” :» 

» New  York  Times  Book  Review  Seetkm, .  Jaauary 


*‘On  the  day  before  the  bombing  of  Pearl  I 
Harbor,  Lieut.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair, _  | 

then  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Headquarters, 
estimated  that  an  army  of  200  divisions 
would  be  necessary  for  offensive  action  by 
the  United  States  ...  A  study  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  (of  Staff)  .  .  .  envisaged  334  divi¬ 
sions,  an  air  force  of  2,700,000  and  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  force  of  not  less  than  ! 

1,102,000.”  Actually,  we  mobilized,  em¬ 
ployed  and  won  the  war  with  eighty-nine 
Army  divisions  (plus  six  Marine  divisions)  ijl 
and  supporting  units,  an  air  force  (Army) 
of  2,500,000  and  an  anti-aircraft  artillery 
strength  of  257,000  (on  December  31, 

1944).  Fortunately,  before  our  grandiose 
and  mistaken  planning  led  to  fatal  errors, 
the  dangers  of  ‘over-mobilization’  were  rec¬ 
ognized.” 

The  Army  has  always  overestimated  its  needs,  [ 
not  realizing  that  military  strength  can  only  ^ 
be  relative,  not  absolute  in  our  world.  In  seek¬ 
ing  millions  of  men  for  peacetime  training  and 
ser\’ice  it  would  injure  the  nation’s  freedom  and 
economic  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  show  of  power  and  maintaining  a  huge  mili¬ 
tary  and  officer  establishment.  Such  false  plan¬ 
ning  will  in  the  long  run  seriously  weaken  our 
nation.  Unfortunately,  the  weakness  might 
become  apparent  only  at  the  time  when  we  m.ost 
need  the  voluntary  devotion  of  our  people  and 
the  strength  of  a  sound  economy. 

Additional  Army  mistakes 

Still  other  Army  mistakes  were  listed  in  the 
newspapers,  often  buried  in  the  middle  of  col-  | 
umns  of  printed  matter. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
18,  1946,  stated:  ‘‘The  Senate  War  Invest!-  ^ 
gating  Committee  heard  today  (July  17)  that 
the  Army  General  Staff  w’as  three  or  four 
months  learning  of  its  chief  engineer’s  opinion  ' 

that  continued  work  on  the  Pan-American  ^ 

Highway  would  interfere  with  the  war  effort.” 

David  Law’rence,  writing  in  the  July  5,  1945, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  stated:  ‘‘Serious  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  in  this  war.  But  it  will 

til 
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be  a'  long  tinie  before  the  facts  will  be  known 
about  any  of  them,  including  the  truth  about 
the  reasons  why  the  Germans  were  able  to 
break  through  our  Western  front  last  winter 
and  increased  our  casualties,  what  happened  at 
Anzio  and  Cassino,  why  400 ‘Americans  were 
shot  down  by  our  own  guns  when  they  were 
flying  into  Sicily,  w'hat  happened  at  Saipan 
when  a  Marine  General  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  an  Army  major  general  and 
pulled  a  whole  division  out  of  action  .  . 

Hanson  Baldwin,  writing  in  the  July  25, 
1945,  New  York  Times,  stated:  .  .  there 

are  a  number  of  redeployment  blemishes  that 
mar  both  administration  and  morals,  and  the 
railroad  jam  in  this  country  is  primarily  and 
fundamentally  the  Army’s  own  fault  ...  In 
this,  as  in  the  much-advertised  ammunition 
shortage  last  winter,  the  War  Department  has 
all  too  willingly  blamed  civilians  and  the  ‘home 
front’  for  what  was,  in  both  instances,  primarily 
the  fault  of  its  own  planning.” 

The  War  Department  made  a  serious  miscal¬ 
culation  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  when 
it  predicted  that  the  Germans  would  run  right 
through  Russia,  across  the  Bering  Straits  to 
Alaska.  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  in  the  January  2, 
1947,  Washington  Times  Herald,  described 
this  as  follows:  “An  officer  was  told  to  chalk- 
talk  a  roomful  of  Congressmen  or  correspond¬ 
ents  on  propaganda  items  such  as  the  official 
Army  forecast  that  Russia  would  collapse 
quickly  under  Hitler’s  assault,  and  in  no  time 
the  Nazis  would  be  40  miles  across  the  Bering 
Straits  from  Alaska.” 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties  the  official 
policy  of  the  Army  was  still  geared  to  “the 
last  war.”  For  example,  two  men  who  advo¬ 
cated  more  air  power  for  the  United  States 
were  rebuffed  by  the  War  Department.  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Mitchell,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  of  June  30,  1941,  in  the  early  part 
of  1925  testified  before  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  “as  to  the  folly  of  Army  ‘brass  hats’  in 
I  opposing  extension  of  the  air  arm.”  As  a  result 
he  was  not  reappointed  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service,  and  reverted  to  his  regular 
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rank  of  colonrl.  When  tht  airship  Shenandoah 
was  wrecked  with  a  loss  of  14  lives,  he  issued 
a  statement  to  the  press  on  September  15,  1925. 
When  threats  of  discipline  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  he  issued  a  second  press  statement  about  the 
inadequacy  of  oiih  air  force  and  the  pilots  who 
would  be  “killed  if  they  stay  in  service  in  the 
old  flaming  coffins  we  are  still  flying.**  Mitch¬ 
ell  was  court-martialed,  stripped  of  rank,  com¬ 
mand,  and  duty.  He  resigned  from  the  Army 
February  1,  1926. 

A  second  advocate  of  air  power.  Senator  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Johnson,  said  in  the  Senate  November 
28,  1945,  “Immediately  after  being  sworn  in  as 
Senator  in  January',  1937,  I  introduced  two 
bills,  one  .  .  .  requiring  the  construction  of 
10,000  fighter  airplanes  and  the  training  of 
100,000  pilots  annually  .  .  .  The  bill  providing 
for  fighter  airplanes  and  pilot  training  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  War  Department  for  comment 
and  counsel.  The  \Var  Department  informed 
Senator  Sheppard,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  that  my  proposal 
was  fantastic,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  my 
MCI  out  of  committee.** 

Not  long  before  this,  on  December  18,  1935, 
General  Malin  Craig.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  appeared  before  a  House  Appro¬ 
priations  subcommittee  to  discuss  the  War  De¬ 
partment  appropriation  bill  for  1937.  When 
he  asked  for  more  horses  for  the  cavalry  the 
following  exchange  took  place  between  him  and 
Rep.  ITiomas  L.  Blanton  of  Texas: 

“Mr.  Blanton:  In  your  program,  are  you 
going  to  provide  motor  transportation  for 
use  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  move 
the  cavalry  horses  and  equipment? 

“General  Craig:  “That  is  for  the  future. 
We  have  improvised  experimental  trucks 
for  that  purpose.^ 

“Mr.  Blanton:  You  have  none  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  at  all? 

“General  Craig:  No  sir. 

“Mr.  Blanton:  Every  year  since  I  have 
been  checking  up  on  it,  the  Army  has  been 
expecting  to  do  that,  but  has  not  yet  done 
it  .  .  . 


“Mr.  Parks  (Tillman  B.  Parks,  Ark.): 

We  are  motorizing  the  Army  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  an  additional  $400,000 
on  horses,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  Army. 

"General  Craig:  We  have  that  many 
more  men  in  the  Cavalry  and  the  Field 
Artillery  that  have  to  be  mounted. 

"Mr.  Blanton:  May  I  ask  whether, 
Geireral,  in  your  view,  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  a  well-proportidned  army  can 
do  away  with  horses  and  Arkansas  mules? 

"General  Craig:  I  cannot  say  when  that 
day  will  ever  come  ...  I  believe  that  of 
two  otherwise  equal  forces  that  meet  each 
ether,  the  one  having  scnne  horses  and  mules 
is  bound  to  win  out," 

Such  blunders  as  those  described  are  not  just 
natural  huncan  mistakes,  as  tnij^  occur  in  any 
undertaking,  no  matter  how  well  organized. 
They  are  the  characteristic  and  inevitable  mis¬ 
takes  of  an  authoritarian  regime  which  com- 
mairds  obedience  from  the  top  and  suppresses 
free-ranging  initiative.  The  German  army, 
.similarly  managed,  has  always  been  character¬ 
ized  by  much  efficiency  in  immediate  objectives, 
but  by  failure  of  long-range  and  large-scale 
insight.  The  strength  of  America  in  the  last 
war  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  Army  nran- 
agement  as  it  was  a  result  of  the  capacity  of  a 
free,  unregimented  people  to  use  great  energy 
and  inventiveness  and  initiative,  especially  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Perhaps  the  civilian  mind  saved  the 
military  mind  from  disaster. 

Civilian  judgment  and  control  essential 

Despite  the  Army’s  mistakes  in  judgment  in 
the  past,  the  Army  continues  to  insist  that  every 
new  Army  demand  is  absolutely  essential  to 
national  security.  The  United  States  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  civilian  control  both 
because  of  the  dangers  to  a  democracy  of  a  large 
military  establishment  and  because  the  cortsid- 
ered  judgmelit-  of  all  citizens  acting  through 
tjieir  civilian  representatives  would  be  more 
likely  to  result  in  a  sound  national  policy. 

Universal  military  training  would  mean  an 


excessively  large  military  establishment.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  authorized  one  million  in  the 
Army,  a  half  million  in  the  Navy,  an  Organ¬ 
ized  Army  Reserve  of  more  than  a  million,  a 
Naval  Reserve  of  more  than  800,000,  and  a  ' 
National  Guard  of  more  than  225,000,  the  mil¬ 
lion  U.M.T.  draftees  each  year,  many  of  whom 
would  be  in  the  Reserves  three  years  later, 
would  bring  the  total  under  military  command 
to  more  than  six  million  men  each  year. 

If  Congress  yields  to  the  Army’s  demand  for 
universal  military  training,  ignoring  its  histori-  ( 
cal  failure  to  provide  peace  or  security  for  other 
nations,  we  shall  jeopardize  both  our  democracy 
and  our  security. 

Even  more  important  than  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  adopt  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  permit  the  Army  even  by 
implication  to  determine  our  approach  to  foreign 
policy  and  hence  world  peace 

AVhen  not  only  scientists  but  military  men 
like  General  H.  H.  Arnold*  state  that  no 
nation  can  win  another  war  or  even  avoid  its 
own  mass  destruction,  the  time  has  come  to 
enter  the  world  arena  on  a  gigaatic  diplomatic 
and  political  offensive  to  secure  universal  dis¬ 
armament,  establish  world  government  and 
institute  effective  controls  so  that  preparations 
for  a  third  world  war  become  impossible.  So 
long  as  the  press,  the  people,  the  Congress  and 
various  commissions  appointed  by  the  President 
follow  the  Army’s  approach — of  the  inevitability 
of  war,  the  preparation  for  it  by  conscription  of 
youth,  mobilization  of  labor  and  industry,  and 
more  and  more  control  over  science,  education, 
and  publicity  channels — we  cannot  expect  our 
foreign  policy  to  be  constructive.  A  construc¬ 
tive  foreign  policy  cannot  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  inevitability  of  war. 

*  January.  1948,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  magazine 
section.  See  also  State  Department  assertion  in  “The 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy”  that  “for  the 
foreseeable  future  there  can  be  no  adequate  defense 
against  atomic  weapons.”  .  ' 
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